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Tue elaborate series of tables prepared by B. F. Brown, and 
published by us in our issue of February 3, of “ Comparative and 
Relative Analyses of Life Insurance Statements,” has attracted very 
much attention among those interested in life insurance. These 
tables, revised and corrected by Mr. Brown, have been put into 
pamphlet form, handsomely printed on heavy book paper and are 
now ready for delivery. ‘They can be had in this form on applica- 
tion at this office for twenty-five cents a copy. 





IN its issue of February 7, The Boston Daily Globe gives 
considerable space to the publication of matters relating to fire in- 
surance, showing the importance of insurance indemnity and the 
growth of the underwriting business. It lays much stress upon the 
necessity for the better construction and equipment of buildings 
for preventing fires and the use of the latest improved preventive 
appliances. The article is well worthy of attention and is calcu- 
lated to interest outsiders in methods to prevent fire. The editorial 
discussion of the subject in the same issue indicates that someone 
in the office knows whereof he writes. 





Tue Hartford Plate Glass and Guarantee Company of Hartford, 
Conn., whose proposed organization we announced last week, will 
have a capital of not more than $300,000 and not less than 
$100,000. The incorporators are Mr. Hyde of Hyde, Gross & 
Hyde, attorneys ; E. V. Preston, superintendent of agencies of the 
Travelers Insurance Company ; E. J. Basset, general agent of the 
Aitna Fire Insurance Company ; Rodney Denis, secretary of the 
Travelers Insurance Company ; E. C. Frisbie, merchant, and J. M. 
Allen, president of the Hartford Steamboiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company. When the company is ready for business it will 
probably make a boom in the insurance world, backed as it is by 
men of integrity and financial ability, 





A BILL was last week introduced in the lower house of the 
Minnesota legislature on the subject of assessment insurance, pro- 
viding that the Insurance Commissioner is to have authority to ex- 
amine all books or papers and vouchers of any company as to the 
organization, plan and operation of such company, association, or 
society, including its rates of assessment, and whether the same se- 
cures to it the ability to meet all liabilities, express or implied, in 
its contracts and published documents ; whether the administration 
of its affairs by its officers, directors or agents is and has heretofore 
been conducted honestly and without deception ; whether its record 
1s clean, showing solvency and the full and faithful performance of 
all its contracts, without default or discount in payment of all just 
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liabilities or claims. If the commissioner is satisfied that the busi- 
ness is honestly conducted, he is to issue a license, otherwise to 
withhold it. When a license is withheld the company has recourse 
to the court, where hearing will be had as to the facts. One by 
one the several States are finding it necessary to adopt more strin- 
gent legislation to prevent speculators and adventurers organizing 
assessment companies for the purpose of defrauding the public. 





WE print in other columns of this issue a paper by Dr. J. H. 
Durland on the subject of reserves in life insurance. While Mr. 
Durland, as actuary of an assessment company, looks at the sub- 
ject from the standpoint of an assessment advocate, he, at the same 
time, deals some sturdy blows against those pretentious assessment 
companies that are so full of promise and bravado, and yet are 
lacking in the essential requirements necessary to the fulfillment of 
their obligations. The article is one which cuts both ways, and 
will, therefore, be read with equal interest by the advocates of the 
assessment and level premium plans of life insurance. If assess- 
ment insurance is to be a permanent seeker for public patronage, 
it is well for the public to know the elements necessary to be em- 
ployed to make it successful and trustworthy. Dr. Durland, in his 
various contributions, is endeavoring to enlighten the public in 
this respect. , 





THE movement for the establishment of the Underwriters’ Club, 
notice of which has heretofore been made, has so far progressed 
that the club can be announced as an established fact, and its suc- 
cess undoubtedly is assured. A large number of underwriters 
have taken hold of the idea with alacrity, and the membership of 
the club bids fair to be very large. It will be located on the sixth 
floor of the Equitable building, the rooms facing Broadway and 
Pine street, which will be ready for occupancy by the first of May. 
Here will be located the Walford and Equitable libraries, and the 
various rooms necessary for the uses of the club. These will con- 
sist of a large public dining room, smaller private dining rooms, 
smoking room, reading rooms, etc., and all the conveniences of a 
modern social club will be provided. The rooms will be elegantly 
finished and furnished in every respect. On the floor beneath the 
Underwriters’ Club, the Lawyers’ Club is to be located, in a simi- 
lar suite of rooms. In the basement of the building is to be a large 
public restaurant, which will also provide for the two clubs, meals 
being served in the club rooms at a discount from the rates charged 
in the restaurant. The committee having in charge the arrange- 
ments for the Underwriters’ Club have a very important duty to 
perform in fixing the classes of persons connected with the business 
of insurance who shall be eligible to membership. There are com- 
pany officers, company agents, brokers, solicitors, branch managers, 
out-of-town agents and brokers, insurance journalists and many 
others, from whose ranks the club is to be recruited. Whether 
representatives from all these classes or only a portion of them 
shall be eligible to membership is one of the problems to be solved 
by the committee on organization. In this respect they must 
necessarily be very cautious, for the success of the club will be 
dependent upon the character of its members. An incongruous 
element introduced might result in the club being still-born. We 
understand that the committee is considering all the difficulties of 
the situation, and, as that body is composed of some of the ablest 
and best-known gentlemen connected with the underwriting profes- 
sion, it is probable that the ultimate decision will be wise and satis- 
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factory. Should the committee decide that iusurance journalists, 
among other classes, are eligible to membership, we have no doubt 
that many of the brethren would be glad to avail themselves of the 
advantages of membership in the club. They have, however, their 
own association, which, while not presenting all the advantages of 
a down-town club, confers certain social privileges which they enjoy 
to the utmost. Such a club as is suggested for underwriters has 
long been a necessity, and there is no question of its complete suc- 
cess under judicious management. 





THE SPECTATOR, in noticing our remarks about Armstrong’s practices 
in this city, says: ‘‘ Weare aware that New York companies are in the 
habit occasionally of doing business of this kind, but it does not make it 
right, and we are no more inclined to uphold them in such practices than 
we are to uphold unlicensed Cincinnati companies in soliciting business 
in New York.” We speak by the card when we say that there is not one 
unlicensed Cincinnati company soliciting business in New York. Every 
Cincinnati company that writes a policy on property in New York re- 
ceives it through a licensed broker and in accordance with the laws o 
New York. More than this, we venture to say that not a single Cincin- 
nati policy can be found on New York property at less than full tariff 
rate, unless the company has been imposed upon, and that they are very 
careful to guard against. The Mutual Fire, the Fire Association and the 
Commonwealth, all of New York, are soliciting business in this city in 
violation of law, and must be writing below board rates, else they could 
not take the business away from our locals and the many honorable and 
responsible companies represented here in conformity with our laws. 
With these facts we submit it to THE SpecTATOR that its intimation that 
Cincinnati companies are violating New York laws as some New York 
companies are violating Ohio laws is a little unfair. Moreover, what 
does THE SpPEcTATOR think of the rate cutting propensities of the New 
York companies, and especially in this city where the legally authorized 
companies claim that the rates are already below remunerative figures on 
the very business the New York companies are cutting ?—Pvice Current, 
Cincinnati. 

We have before stated that the Mutual Fire is licensed to do 
business in Ohio, and is not, therefore, amenable to the criticism 
that it is doing business there unlawfully. As to the other com- 
panies, if they are not licensed, the Insurance -Commissioner of 
Ohio should prosecute them as undergrounders. If any New York 
companies are cutting local rates in that State, they are doing so in 
violation of the Metropolitan compact, and will be severely dis- 
ciplined on proof that such is the case. We submit, however, that 
it is an easy matter to allege rate cutting, but a better way would 
be to submit the proof to the Metropolitan Association, that has 
jurisdiction over the companies against whom the charge is 


insinuated. 








FUEL GAS AND FIRE HAZARDS. 


E have had a good deal to say recently regarding the growing 

use of natural and artificial gas for fuel as well as illuminat- 
ing purposes. The use of natural gas is, of course, confined to 
limited areas, being a product scarcely found outside of the coal or 
oil fields. It is now several years since its use for fuel was first 
entered upon, and, while the dangers attending its early use were 
constantly cropping out in the way of serious disasters and numer- 
ous burnings, its control has already yielded to science, and it is 
now brought into daily consumption with scarcely greater peril 
attached to its use than has always characterized the use of manu- 
factured coal gas. The greatest difficulty regarding natural gas has 
been found in controlling it in the street mains, and because of its 
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odorless character rendering its detection almost impossible, except 
by bringing a flame in contact with it, when an explosion and dis- 
aster are sure to follow. Coming from the earth as it does under 
very great pressure, it was with the greatest difficulty that it could 
be contained in the street mains provided for its transportation, 
and, the gas escaping at the joints of the pipes, accumulated in the 
buildings adjacent to the pipe lines, where its presence was not 
detected until some accident set fire to it, causing destruction of 
life and property. But the fact having been demonstrated that 
natural gas was useful and economical, both for fuel and illuminat- 
ing purposes, scientific men took hold of the problem and have 
virtually solved it, so that natural gas is now used in a great num- 
ber of large manufacturing establishments for the generation of 
steam and for heating and illuminating purposes, and in domestic 
consumption for heating, cooking and all other household purposes. 
An occasional accident is reported, but these are becoming almost, 
if not quite as rare as accidents from the use of ordinary coal gas 
for illuminating, or of coal itself for heating and domestic pur- 
poses. Wherever there is fire, however generated, there is peril 
to life and property. It is in the intelligent control of the elements 
from which heat and light are obtained that safety is to be found. 
As intimated, the problem of safety in the use of natural gas for 
fuel has virtually been solved, and there is apparently no greater 
peril surrounding its use in the localities where it is found than 
there is in other heating and illuminating products in territory of 
equal extent. 

The attempt to introduce artificial gas for fuel seems to be at- 
tended with substantially the same difficulties that were found with 
the original introduction of natural gas. The artificial gas most 
prominently before the public at present is known as water gas, 
which can be manufactured economically and supplied by the same 
means that illuminating gas has heretofore been furnished to the 
community. Experiments with this gas on a small scale have been 
highly successful, and scientists who have studied the subject have 
pronounced in favor of its introduction more extensively. The Lowe 
Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia has done more towards 
familiarizing the public with fuel water gas, in a practical way, than 
any other corporation or association. It has taken hold of the 
matter in a practical form, and, having demonstrated that its use 
on a small scale was entirely feasible, has devised and invented ma- 
chinery and appliances for supplying it in large quantities to entire 
communities. They have already erected several public works in 
New England and one or two in this State. Considerable hue and 
cry was made a few weeks ago regarding an accident that happened 
to the fuel water gas-works of this company at Troy, N. Y. Here 
the plant had been introduced for supplying fuel gas for manufac- 
turing and domestic purposes. Street mains were laid, and 
from these the ordinary piping distributed the gas throughout the 
various manufacturing establishments and dwelling houses along 
the line. By some means a leak occurred in one of the mains re- 
cently, and the gas, which is odorless, found its way into a building 
adjacent to the street, and two or three persons were suffocated 
and others partially so before the cause of their sufferings was as- 
certained. Had this gas possessed the pungent odor of the ordi- 
nary coal gas, its presence in the building would doubtless have 
been detected. But even that is questionable, for we have acci- 
dents of a fatal nature reported almost daily occurring to persons 
who have been overcome while asleep by the escape of the ordi- 
nary illuminating gas. Nevertheless, there was a great hue and cry 
raised in Troy in consequence of this accident, and effort was made 
to prohibit the use of fuel water gas unless the manufacturers of it 
could devise some way to impart a pungent odor to it whereby its 
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escape might be detected. This may possibly be a necessary re- 
quirement in its manufacture in the future, but, at the same time, 
experience thus far derived from the use of natural and artificial 
odorless gases, seem to point to the fact that these are attended 
with no greater perils to life and property than is the use of coal 
for fuel or coal gas for illuminating purposes. Indeed, the dangers 
attending the use of coal for fuel are innumerable, and, if a gas can 
be substituted for it and brought entirely under control, it will un- 
questionably do away with a great many perils that now surround 
our manufacturing industries and lurk in the family circle. The 
careless handling of ashes, whose accumulation is inevitable from 
the consumption of coal, is the cause of more fires than almost 
any other one thing, while the faulty construction of the ordinary 
heating apparatus is a fruitful source of conflagrations. When gas 
can be safely substituted for coal, it can be applied locally directly 
to the point where heat is required, and for such time as it may be 
needed, being regulated in its flow precisely, as the illuminating gas 
is, and there are no ashes to store away, no litter, no dirt, and no 
chance for accidental fires, outside of the actual gas itself, as in the 
case with coal. 

While we are free to admit that there are or have been serious 
obstacles in the way of the introduction of artificial gas for fuel, it 
by no means follows that these obstacles are insurmountable. On 
the contrary, it seems entirely feasible to overcome them, and, 
when once they are overcome, the perils of fire are likely to be 
greatly reduced in consequence of its substitution for coal. We 
do not believe that it is either wise or necessary to raise a hue and 
cry against artificial gas manufactured for fuel, because the dan- 
gers attending its introduction seem to be scarcely if any greater 
than attend the daily use of coal and coal gas. One thing is cer- 
tain as thus far demonstrated, and that is that an artificial gas can 
be manufactured cheaply, and thus the public supplied with a fuel 
far more economically than they can be with coal. We believe 
that the progressive and scientific gentlemen in various localities 
who are now experimenting in this direction should be encouraged, 
not only from the standpoint of political economy, but because we 
believe that the general introduction of gas for fuel will tend to 
materially lessen the fire hazards, and so reduce gradually the 
enormous fire losses with which the country is now annually 
afflicted. If they succeed in driving out the numerous products of 
petroleum that are now used for lighting and are being introduced 
extensively for domestic purposes, they will have accomplished a 
great good, and eliminated many fire hazards that are now responsi- 
ble for a large portion of our unnecessary waste by fire. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 





THE RESERVE IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
By J. H. Durtanp. 


It is asserted that ‘‘ Public confidence is surest won by taking the pub- 
lic fully into confidence,” If this be true, it were long an unknown—or, at 
least untried—precept in the conduct of life insurance. It is to be re- 
gretted that a very general misconception of the principles and benefits 
of life insurance still exists, the influence whereof tends to a withholding 
of their confidence and support on the part of many from a system which 
should be known and practised by all. Life insurance in some form 
appeals to the noblest and tenderest impulses of humanity. 

The reason why a hesitancy is still evinced by many to avail themselves 
of the protection life insurance affords, is doubtless attributable to the 
complexity of its presentation, which makes the subject appear a task to 
comprehend, It is the writer’s purpose herein to explain the underlying 
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principle of life insurance as a business, and in such plain terms as to 
make a full comprehension of the subject as easy as it is necessary to 
intelligent action. 

When a company contracts to pay a stipulated sum at a time specified, 
it bases its ability so to do upon a definite principle of calculation, viz., 
When is the claim to become payable, and what amount of money is it 
necessary to receive annually, in order to be able to pay the same at 
maturity ? 

To obtain the answer is simple enough: Divide the principle sum to 
be paid by the number of years at the end of which it is payable. This 
gives the equal annual payment necessary, if the money is to lie idle. 
But, as the company is to invest its funds and increase them by interest— 
giving their patrons a benefit therefrom—it is customary to assume these 
yearly payments to be worth at least four per cent interest, and, as < 
guaranty to their patrons of this, the sum to be paid is discounted at that 
rate of interest and the smaller annual premium is charged. 

On this basis, each person entering into such a contract with the com- 
pany would receive back, at the time specified, all the money he had paid 
to them year by year, with four per cent compound interest added. This 
is endowment insurance, and the annual premium thus arrived at is the 
net endowment premium or “‘ reserve.” 

But this four per cent investment feature applies to the reserve portion 
of the premium only. It will be observed, no provision has been made 
for cost of transacting the business; consequently, to the net premium 
described must be added a sum for expenses and contingencies (mor- 
tality), which together make the gross yearly premium demanded by the 
company. In like manner, a premium charge is fixed for life policies, 
on the assumption that each insurer will live to a stated age, and that a 
reserve must be accumulated to equal the policy at said age. Such is 
the theory and practice of old line or reserve-keeping companies. 
Against the principle involved in the endowment insurance feature noth- 
ing can be said. The only points for dissent are: 1. Those relative to 
the disposition of the reserve (in the possession of the company) belong- 
ing to each policyholder whose contract is terminated by his death; 2. 
The amount of the provisional charge levied for expenses and contingen- 
cies; and 3. The necessity for reserve on straight life policies. 

The writer contends that the reserve to the credit of each policy belongs 
absolutely to the one who contributed it, and in event of the death of the 
insured, the said reserve should be paid therewith, and in addition to 
the amount of insurance payable. The reserve is a separate fund sup- 
plied by the insured (in addition to paying for the risk on the-insurance 
carried) for the payment of his own claim at its maturity, For this reason 
it is also called the “ self-insurance fund,” because by just such amount 
as the reserve increases, the company’s liability decreases. 

Jllustration.-The yearly premium charged under the standard rates of the 
old line ‘‘ reserve ” system is $313 for $10,000 insurance at the age of forty. 
Of this sum $144.10 is for reserve, the effect of which is to immediately 
reduce the company’s liability from $10,000 to $9,855.90. In five years the 
reserve has increased to $769.90, and the company’s liability decreased to 
$9,232.10. In ten years the reserve has increased to $1,810.60, and the 
company’s liability decreased to $8,189.40. In this manner the reserve 
steadily increases from year to year, and the company’s liability as steadily 
decreases, until finally the latter is wiped out by the former. 

Notwithstanding this fact and that the insured provides every dollar of 
said reserve, in addition to paying for the risk of death from year to year, 
as well as contributing his proportion to the current expenses of the com- 
pany, should death occur at any time, the face value of the policy only 
is payable. The exact proportion of the payments of the insured to each 
of these funds is as follows: 





Mortality charge (insurance)........ eocccccccccccccesccce Cecvccccccccces $103.60 
ROSETVG cc ccccccccccccccevcosscccewccccccecnesceeecsccccccoscescceocces 144.10 
Expenses (which is increased by interest on insurance fund)..... ecccccece 65.30 

Datel pains GR iienanss csensvcnsassccesseceiounsscesaveseve $313.00 


Such being the fact the question is: What right has a life insurance 
company to confiscate the reserve to the credit of a policy at the time of 
death of the insured thereunder, more than a bank has to confiscate the 
deposit standing to the credit of a depositor at the time of his death ? 


DIVIDENDS. 


The old line companies claim to pay dividends and thus reduce the cost, 
but so-called dividends are simply a return of the overplus of the premium 
charged, if any there is found to be. The return of any amount depends 
upon the following contingencies, 1, That the amount of the mortality 
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charge has not been required to pay the death claims of the year. 2, 
That the charge for expenses has not been used for such purpose. The 
savings from these possibilities, together with the interest earned on the 
reserve in excess of four per cent, is said to be returnable. The prospect 
of a dividend and its probabable amount, based upon such contingen- 
cies, the reader can calculate as well as any other, 

It was the question raised upon these points which led to the institu- 
tion of assessment life insurance, It is to be regretted that just here a 
vital misconception of fact has led to a very grave error on the part of 
many assessment-plan advocates, It is common practice among assess- 
ment life insurance promoters to unqualifiedly denounce the reserve sys- 
tem principle, and declare such accumulation altogether unnecessary and 
wrong. In fact, as applied in endowment insurance and annuities, re- 
serves are an absolute necessity (note the principle involved in the illus- 
tration heretofore given). It were impossible to carry out the undertaking 
in any other way. The only real points for difference, therefore, are those 
above specified. Of these only two are prominently noted in the contro- 
versies of the contending systems, viz., the necessity for a reserve as 
applied to straight life policies by the old line companies, and their mar- 
ginal levy, or loading, for expenses. Of these two the question of reserve 
alone permits an argument. The old line system of loading for expenses 
is, on its face, so inequitable and unjust as to exclude the point from 
consideration for a moment, in that it exacts a steadily increased charge 
at each age from twenty up, for the same amount of insurance carried. 
The reserve system as applied to life policies is upon the hypothesis: 
When is the death likely to occur? and, as in endowment insurance, 
What amount of money is it necessary to receive annually in order to 
be able to meet the claim at its maturity? In determining this, recourse 
is had to mortality tables wherein is shown the expectation of life from a 
given age, together with the risk of dying during successive years. Of 
necessity these probabilities apply to the mass and give the averages only. 
The duration of a single life, evidently, cannot be predicted, but the 
average longevity of each as a community is determined with such exact- 
ness (owing to the accuracy of the mortality records) as to be reduced to 
proximate certainty. 

For a proper conception of the importance of these tabular compila- 
tions, it may be well to state that there are fifteen or more different (stand- 
ard) tables of carefully collated mortality statistics, of national and sec- 
tional life, in England and on the continent, which cover the almost 
continuous period since 1687. Of all these the ‘‘ Combined Experience 
Table of Mortality” has been found to be the most accurate in gradua- 
tion and best adapted for use in life insurance. It records the results of 
actual experience among insured lives during the whole term and history 
of scientific life insurance in England from 1762 to1843. Subsequent ex- 
perience in this country has demonstrated its sufficiency as applied to 
American mortality, It is now the official table in use by the various 
State Insurance Departments in this country for calculating life company 
mortality liabilities. 

In THE SPECTATOR of November 18 and December 16 last, appeared 
tables of mortality experience compiled by me, to which I beg to refer 
in this connection, and to which reference is made elsewhere in this 
article. 

Upon the tabular average after lifetime of the mortality table, the old 
line companies base their justification for a life policy reserve charge, and 
theoretically demonstrate its necessity. But notwithstanding the nicety 
of this calculation and its plausibility, there is littie doubt that the claim 
that a life policy reserve is necessary, isunfounded infact. That the as- 
sumption is a safe one is not disputed, provided the funds are properly 
protected ; but to claim that the reserve system is the only safe method of 
carrying out a life policy contract, is as absurd as it is fallacious, 

Very naturally the question is here interposed: ‘‘If the old line sys- 
tem is so defective, how could such companies so long hold a practical 
monopoly of the business?” This query has been more frequently pro- 
pounded than satisfactorily answered. Probably the best answer is to be 
derived from a logical consideration of the question. Therefore, the as- 
sertion is ventured that, doubtless the principle reason why the old line 
companies so long monopolized the business is because of the complex, 
and to the majority, incomprehensible mathematical formulas which they 
use in pretended elucidation of their methods. But such a course, in- 
stead of explaining, serves really to mystify, which, in effect is often tan- 
tamount to explanation, upon the principle that we instinctively fear or 
revere what we do not understand. In fact there are few persons who 


probe a subject to the bottom and extract its reason why. Persons, as a 
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rule, hold impressional rather than rational convictions on most topics, 
The majority seeming content to have another do their thinking for them, 
and accept any conclusion which can be made to appear plausible, 
Wherefore they are moved upon to approve or disapprove, accept or re. 
ject a proposition, according to the predominating influence exerted in its 
presentation. Thus, the very intricacy of a subject, if plausibly pre. 
sented, tends to impress the mind favorably therewith. For, being very 
elaborate as well as plausible, it must consequently be entitled to accept. 
ance. So accepted, the old line theory of life insurance was, and but for 
the disproportionate ratio of receipts to disbursements to policyholders, 
and the alarming proportions of their accumulations which are constantly 
added to without satisfactory reasons being given therefor, or any limit 
placed thereupon, the old line companies might still have enjoyed their 
long held control. But time and experience solves all problems at last, 
and these have demonstrated the truth that plausibility is not probability, 
nor hypothesis established fact. 

The true principle of life insurance is not, ‘‘ How long is a man going 
to live, and how much money is it necessary to charge him annually in 
order to be able to pay the risk assumed (from his own payments) at the 
end of such period,” but itis this: What, in the light of actual experi- 


ence, is shown to be the rate at which insured members die, hence, what © 


amount of money is necessary to cover the risk of death from year to 
year? What safer or more equitable foundation than this can be laid? 

In determining these requisites we turn again to the Mortality Tables 
and records of actual experience in the field of life insurance. From 
them we learn that from the experience of the life companies of Great 
Britain down to 1843, insured lives died at the average rate indicated in 
column 3 of the table in THE Specraror of November 18; that in 
America upon the authenticity of the Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment the death rate has been four-fifths of that rate, or as indicated in 
column 5 of table on page 620 in THE SPECTATOR of December 16, 1886, 
From a recent estimate the writer has been enabled to confirm the latter 
rate as approximately correct. 

The later exhibit covers the Mortality Experience of American life in- 
surance companies during their whole history (forty-three years) to 
December 31, 1885 (see column 1 of the first table above referred to). 

The slight variations from year to year of the latter column, as com- 
pared with four-fifths of the Combined Experience Table rate (column 5 
of second table) is inevitable from the differing experience of single 
years covering a wider range, but the uniformity of the general average is 
certainly wonderful, and a conclusive evidence of the existence of an 
immutable law which is beyond human ken or control. 

In the light of such facts it were folly to expect and culpable to advocate 
a materially differing experience in the future. Certainly from a prudent 
business standpoint it were unsafe to calculate upon a less than the aver- 
age results of the past as being likely to be encountered in the future. 

The safety and permanency of a pure life insurance system, therefore, 
depends solely upon the sufficiency of the mortality assumption in fixing 
a schedule of rates to cover the probable death liabilities. The maximum 
cost is regulated by the provisional margin allowed for contingencies and 
expenses. The system which can show evidence of a scientific establish- 
ment upon the universally recognized natural law of average, and of an 
accurate adjustment and equitable apportionment of rates in conformity 
therewith, may be relied upon as resting upon a foundation that will prove 
as lasting as time. Furthermore, the system which can demonstrate the 
fact of its being so established in simple, intelligible terms, whose 
illustrations are drawn from the actual and practical, rather than from the 
theoretical and hypothetical, is the one sought by the masses, 

To make such a claim for the post-mortem assessment plan is both cul- 
pable and absurd. For it possesses no demonstrable evidence of either 
scientific establishment upon any known principle, or conformity with any 
discoverable law of adjustment. Its most glaring weaknesses are its 
indefiniteness, and its lack of provision against vital deterioration from 
the lapse element. It cannot truthfully be denied that a life insurance 
company suffers a loss in vitality from lapsing members; for, as a rule, 
those only allow their policies to lapse who are conscious or their unim- 
paired physical condition. Contra, those who are conscious of physical 
impairment maintain a steadfast persistence. This element of deteriora- 
tion contributes materially to increase the death rate from year to year, 
beyond what the normal rate would be were such element inoperative. 
This fact makes what is termed a “surrender charge” necessary, as 
against every lapsing member, if equity is to be maintained towards re 
maining members, But to secure a just ‘‘surrender charge” is impos- 
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sible by the post-mortem assessment plan. Under that plan the full bur- 
den of loss from lapses—as well as the natural increase in cost by reason 
of the death rate increasing with advancing age—is forced upon the per- 
sisting members. This makes an unjust discrimination in favor of the 
transient against the persisting members; the interests of which latter 
class should, in all fairness, be most considered. Obviously no system 
of life insurance can be made enduring which lacks an element essential 
to perpetuity. Therefore the post-mortem assessment plan cannot be 
considered as other than a temporary expedient, having no just claim to 
be classed as an established system. Unquestionably a system of life 
insurance to be permanent must provide adequately from a corporate, 
and equitably from an individual standpoint, to meet all the demands 
likely to arise from an actual business experience. This can be accom- 
plished only by the recognition of the established natural law of average, 
and by basing all rate schedules and calculations for the future there- 
upon, making the same operative from the outset. Thus only can the 
inequalities of the constantly varying experiences of succeeding years be 
harmonized, definiteness be secured, and permanancy be assured. By 
reference to the Mortality Experience Table of English and American 
companies, which is given herewith, the plane of safety will be readily 
apparent to every observer. Every company, association or society, no 
matter how honestly or efficiently conducted, if they fall short of these 
averages in their estimates, and fail in realizing them, will prove a dis- 
appointment and delusion to both their managers and members. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The Question of the Day—The Philadelphia and Metropolitan Compacts—The Quaker 
City Plucky But Slow—The Conditions Different From Those Existing in New 
York—Conflicting Opinions Upon the Subjects of Sub-Agencies, Solicitors and 
Brokerage—Association Rules Freely Violated and all Waiting for Something to 
Turn Up—Wéill the Committee's Work Ever be Finished—Tarif/ Rates Cut— 
Brokerages of Twenty and Twenty-five Per Cent Paid—Fire Losses This Year 
Comparatively Light. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The ‘‘ burning” question here is: Why does not the Philadelphia com- 
pact compact? The question is apparently an easy one, but it seems the 
answer is not. Is it true that Philadelphia is provincial and cannot move 
without the aid of the brainy metropolis? It appears so if current rumor 
speaks truly, The gigantic intellect of the Metropolitans evolved a com- 
pact that tore into shreds like an old moth-eaten garment the moment it 
was put on ; but a patch here, and the sewing of a rent there finally put 
it into shape to make it useful, at least in keeping the cold blasts from 
the shivering form of the association, whose members, by huddling close 
together, warmed themselves into the belief (?) ‘‘ Eureka! we have found 
it?” 

Having so well covered their own naked forms they must at once 
organize themselves into a missionary society and convert their neighbors. 
The ‘* Hub,” the *‘ Modern Athens” came in for their first paternal atten- 
tions ; but it appears that ye classic pilgrims are quite as brainy as ye 
Metropolitans, and, what is more to the point, they have backbone and 
pluck, They speak up manfully and say: ‘‘ We can manage our affairs 
in Boston without the assistance of you gentlemen from New York.” 
Result: New York bows and—exit ! 

We Quakers do not lack in brains, pluck or backbone ; but we are 
dreadful hard to rouse up. When we are smitten upon the one cheek we 
readily turn the other, but if the ‘‘other fellow” smites us on that 
also, look out! We have also ‘“‘evolved” a compact, which in our 
humble opinion--if we dare have an opinion—is as far superior to that of 
the Metropolitans as the Spencerian system of penmanship is to the 
“pot hooks” of early chilhood’s attempt at chirography; but the Metro- 
politans are not satisfied with it; they quite ignore the fact that the con- 
ditions in Philadelphia are not the same as those in New York, and that 
their garment—made up of many patches—would not fit us “‘at all, at 
all.” They interefere, want amendments made. Some of them say that 
we allow too many sub-agencies or branch offices ; others, that we do not 
allow enough ; others approve very highly of our “no solicitors” clause ; 
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others want it changed so as to permit solicitors; others, again, approve 
of our permission for fifteen per cent brokerage on dwellings and stores 
and dwellings, remembering the fact that the perpetual polices pay ten per 
cent brokerage, while others ignore that fact and say we must make brok- 
erage ten per cent all around, and so on to the end of the chapter—result, 
nothing is done, and we go on from one confusion to another. 

Our tariff association grinds out rules and rates. Those who want to 
do so obey them, and those who want to take advantage of their fellows 
do it with impunity, all ‘‘ waiting for something to turn up.” But they 
wait in vain, Our compact committee has been in existence three months, 
and their labors are still incomplete—will they ever be finished ? 

Have we not been smitten on both cheeks, and is it not time to imitate 
the good old Quaker who, much exasperated by the gibes and plain speech 
of one of his callers, at last said, ‘‘ Benjamin, thee had better get out of 
my house quickly so that I may not smite thee in my wrath?” Benjamin 
did not stand upon the order of getting, but got at once. 

Aside from the compact there is not much insurance talk. As already 
intimated, rates are not being adhered to as they should. It is well known 
that a certain agency, representing a Canadian, two Pittsburgh, a Boston 
and some other companies is constantly taking risks below rates, Brok- 
erage is mounting to fabulous figures—twenty and twenty-five per cent is 
the rule, fifteen per cent being the exception, and it is said that a certain 
prominent agency is ready to launch forth with thirty per cent if the com- 
pact is not speedily concluded. I congratulate our friends who are 
spending their hard cash to make rates and improve risks only to have 
the other fellows buy their business away from them, They are certainly 
philanthropists. 

Comparatively speaking, Josses are light this year, probably not over 
fifteen per cent of what they were in 1886 to this time; but when we re- 
member that fifty per cent of last year’s losses had occurred to the corre- 
sponding date that is perhaps nothing to boast of. LocaL, 

PHILADELPHIA, February 13. 





ALBANY. 


Text of the Ingersoll Bill to Regulate the Forfeiture of Life Policies—A Bill to Pro- 
tect Life Insurance Associations Against Fraudulent Misrepresentations—The 
Assembly Committee at Last to Meet—The Baker Bill to Have Chief Attention 
—Comment on the Hayes Bill Regarding Home Reports of Foreign Companies— 
A Bill by Assemblyman Curtis in the Interest of Town and County Co-operatives. 


[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Last week THE SPECTATOR went to press with a mere hint of what As- 
semblyman Ingersoll’s bill did. The full bill shows the scope of it much 
better, reading as follows: 

SECTION 1. Section 1 of chapter 321 of the laws of 1877, entitled an act 
to amend chapter 341 of the laws of 1875, entitled an act regulating the 
forfeiture of life insurance policies is hereby amended so as to read as 
follows : 

Sec. 1. No life insurance company doing business in the State of New 
York shall have power to declare forfeited or lapsed any policy hereafter 
issued or renewed, by reason of nonpayment of any annual premium or 
interest, or any portion thereof, except as hereinafter provided. When- 
ever any premium or interest due upon any such policy shall remain un- 
paid when due, a written or printed notice stating the amount of such 
premium or interest due on such policy, the place where such pre- 
mium or interest should be paid, and the person to whom the same is 
payable, shall be duly addressed and mailed to the person whose life is 
assured, or the assignee of the policy, if notice of the assignment has 
been given to the company, at his or her last known post-office address, 
postage paid by the company, or by an agent of such company, or person 
appointed by it to collect such premium, Such notice shall further state 
that unless the said premium or interest then due shall be paid to the 
company or a duly appointed agent or other person authorized to collect 
such premium, within thirty days after the mailing of such notice, the said 
policy and all payments thereon will become forfeited and void. In case 
the payment demanded by such notice shall be made within the thirty 
days limited therefor, the same shall be taken to be in full compliance 
with the requirements of the policy in respect to the payment of said pre- 
mium or interest, anything therein contained to the contrary notwith- 
standing; but no such policy shall in any case be forfeited or declared 
forfeited or lapsed until the expiration of thirty days after the mailing of 
such notice. Provided, however, that a notice stating when the premium 
will fall due, and that if not paid the policy and all payments thereon will 
become forfeited and void, served in the manner hereinbefore provided, 
at least thirty, and not more than sixty days prior to the day when the 
premium is payable, shall have the same effect as the service of the notice 
hereinbefore provided for. (Every notice served pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this section shall contain a statement of the net present value 
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of the policy therein referred to, on the thirty-first day of December last 
preceding the date of such notice, computed according to the American 
Experience Table of Mortality, with four and one-half per cent interest.) 

SEc. 2. This act shall take effect on the first day of October next after 
its passage. 


The co-operative companies are coming in for their full share of atten- 
tion this year. A bill just introduced by Assemblyman T. Caton, pro- 
vides as follows : 


SECTION 1. Any agent or solicitor of a mutual, stock or co-operative life 
or casualty insurance company or association, physician or other person, 
who shall knowingly make or be concerned in making, any misrepresen- 
tation or false statement for the purpose of securing from any mutual, 
stock, or co-operative life or casualty insurance company or association, 
a policy of insurance or certificate of membership, upon his or her own 
life or the life of any other person, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not exceeding $1000, or undergo im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. And sections 1390 and 1391 of the Code of Civil Procedure, shall 
not apply to executions issued upon a judgment recorded wholly for 
money loaned or advanced to secure any such poliey of insurance or cer- 
tificate of membership, from any such company or association, or to pay 
premiums, dues or assessments, to keep the same valid and in force after 
the same has been so secured. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


At last the Assembly insurance committee is to have a public meeting 
for the discussion of the several bills before it. It has been arranged by 
Chairman Curtis that such a meeting shall be held on Wednesday after- 
noon, the 16th, at four o’clock. While other bills will be taken up, yet 
the chief attention will be paid to Baker’s bill relating to co-operative 
companies, This is the bill that comes from the insurance department. 

There is considerable comment over the bill introduced by Assembly- 
man Hayes in regard to the home reports of foreign companies, It is 
said that the bill refers only to one company, The insurance committee 
will thoroughly investigate this before any action is taken, 

Assemblyman Curtis has introduced the following: 


SECTION 1. Section 19 of chapter 573 of the laws of 1886, entitled an act 
to revise, consolidate and amend chapter 287 of the laws of 1879, and 
chapter 362 of the laws of 1880 relating to the formation of town and 
county co-operative insurance companies and the acts amendatory 
thereof, is hereby amended by adding at the end thereof the following : 
** All insurance companies incorporated under the provisions of this act, 
or of any of the acts revised, consolidated or amended by this act, or un- 
der the provisions of any act or acts providing for the incorporation of 
town or town and county co-operative insurance companies, are hereby 
exempted from the provisions of chapter 488 of the laws of 1886 entitled 
‘an act to provide for a uniform contract or policy of fire insurance, to be 
made and issued in this State by all insurance companies taking fire risks 
on property within this State.’” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. M. 

ALBANY, N. Y., February 15. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


“ TABLES OF COMPARATIVE AND RELATIVE ANALY- 
STS OF LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS,” 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Permit me to make, through your columns, a general reply to one or 
two inquiries bearing upon the same point which have been addressed to 
me in connection with the above-named tables, published in your issue 
of February 3. 

The ‘‘ mean” of insurance employed in the Massachusetts Department 
as a basis for mortality and expense ratios is not compatible with the 
general plan and purpose of the tables for reasons which may be briefly 
stated thus: ‘‘ Mean amount at risk” is, of necessity, a variable quantity 
in its relation to the ‘‘ total,” inequitable in application because diversely 
affected by a relatively large or small annual gain from new business. 
A single experiment under the conditions named will sufficiently demon- 
strate the force of this objection. Moreover, whatever the reasons justi- 
fying its application to the figures of a single year, they cannot be said to 
obtain in operations covering a term of years. On the other hand total 


‘* Amount at risk” is not only unobjectionable on general grounds but 
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represents a normal and natural basis—being, in fact, substantially that 
on which the year's results are apportioned and adjusted. 

These considerations have seemed conclusive to the writer as regards 
the adoption of what, to some, may appear a departure from recognized 
methods. B. F. Brown. 





THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


In your editorial of 3d inst, you have done an unintentional injustice 
to this society when you characterize our policies as ‘‘ Short-Term Con- 
tracts.” Our policies are whole life contracts, as much so and in the 
same sense as can be claimed for any level premium policy. In both 
cases the insured has the right to renew his insurance at the end of each 
year, half year, or quarter year for the whole of life, or as long ashe 
chooses todo so. In each case the company is bound to continue the 
insurance for the whole of life if so desired, provided the premiums are 
punctually paid, etc. The only difference is that we furnish whole life 
insurance, charging natural premiums only while the older companies do 
the same but charge the more expensive level or artificial premiums. 

SHEPPARD Homans, President. 

New York, February 11, 1887. 


[We meant to convey the idea that the Provident Savings issued ‘‘ short- 
term contracts,” in that they are terminable by the insured at his option 
without forfeiture, although issued as whole life contracts. That is to 
say, the company is bound for the whole life term while the insured may 
terminate at the end of any ‘‘ short term.”]—Epiror THE SPECTATOR, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





A Great British Insurance Company. 

THE financial condition of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insur- 
ance Company, as shown by its annual statement on January 1, 1887, is 
certainly calculated to inspire great public confidence in the reality of the 
insurance offered by this sound and admirably managed corporation, In 
the face of a constantly increasing national fire waste, year after year, the 
income, assets and surplus of the company have gradually but surely 
mounted up, leading those of all its foreign competitors, and it begins 
this year with prospects of continued and well merited success, 

The total American assets of the company at the close of 1886 amounted 
to the large sum of $6,639,781, an increase of $715,770 over the figures of 
the previous year, while the liabilities, including a reinsurance reserve of 
$3,020,420, were $3,562,242, and the surplus over all liabilities $3,077,539, 
or $488,436 more than at the close of 1885. The net premiums received 
during the twelvemonth were $3,686,553, a gain of $133,047. The losses 
incurred during the year were $2,050,640, the ratio of losses to premium 
receipts thus being 55.6, while the ratio of management expenses to pre- 
miums was limited to 30.4. 

So excellent a showing must have caused considerable satisfaction at 
the home office of the company, and strongly testifies to the energy and 
prudence of Messrs. Pulsford & Eaton, the resident and deputy managers. 





The New York Life Insurance Company. 

TuE policyholders and officers of an insurance company which can make 
such a statement as that presented by the New York Life are to be 
heartily congratulated. For forty-two years this strong and progressive 
company has been steadily growing in prosperity and implanting itself 
more and more firmly in public confidence, and this statement of its busi- 
ness for the year 1886, in comparison with the reports for previous years, 
shows a rate of gain worthy of wide notice. ~ 

On the first of January this year, the New York Life had assets of 
$75,421,453, and a surplus of $15,549,319 by the New York standard, these 
figures showing a gain for the year of $8,557,132 in assets and $2,334,273 
in surplus, The total income for the year was $19,230,408, an increase of 
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$3,109,236, while the increase in insurance in force was $44,699,040, and 
in insurance written $16,656,842. 
The total payments to policyholders were $7,627,230, of which 
2,757,030 was paid on death claims, which sum, by the way, was ex- 
ceeded by $965,466 by the interest income alone, this last amounting to 
$3,722,502, being over five and one-half per cent in average net assets. A 
wonderful showing this, and one of which President Beers and his asso- 


ciates may well feel proud. 





Fire Premiums in Virginia in 1885 and 1886. 




















Name oF ComPAny. 1885. 1886. 

Agricultural, New York.....++++-+eeeee erence cere eceee $42,375 $30,570 
Alexandria, Virginia...........ccccceesseccceeccesees S408. | sse080 
British America, TOronto......0.eeeseececeseccceeeeess 11,397 9,025 
Connecticut Fire, Connecticut..--.--.eeeeeseeseeceeees 15,067 12,787 
Commercial Union, England............cecceeseeeeeee 19,657 28,405 
Fire Association, Philadelphia................+ seeeee- 30,940 29,073 
Fire Insurance Association, England.............------ | ae 
Georgia Home, Georgia.........seseeeeseceeseeceeeeee 18,568 21,344 
German, Baltimore.....-.cccscocccccscscccccceccecseses 5,617 5,590 
German-American, New York..............eeeee0. 5,266 15,014 
Germamin, New VOR cccccsccsccesescesscccescccesoces 25,576 22,316 
aes Pe: TH Circe csnceccssevesvessaenscessees 3,190 8,141 
Hamburg-Bremen, Germany.......-eeee--e-eeeeeeeeees 50,013 47,999 
Hartford, Connecticut. ....ccccccccscccccccccssscccces 24,562 24,758 
Homme, NOW YOR. .ccccccveccccscsccecvovesvescesesese 38,534 35,711 
Imperial, England........scccsccccscccccceerseereeses 32,175 28,646 
Lion, England... ccccccscccscccccccccsccccccevcees oo 9,570 12,240 
Liverpool and London and Globe, England............ 85,688 94,134 
London and Lancashire, England...........ceeseeeeses 20,432 19,621 
London Assurance, England................0-ccccccees 30, 309 28,611 
Mutual Assurance Society, Virginia.......-............ 40,039 | 41,876 
National, Baltimore. ........cceccccescscccce-ccceccees 5,635 6,374 
New York Underwriters Agency, New York............ 32,092 | 30,335 
ee 8 Ree 10,304 | 13,275 
North British and Mercantile, England.............---- 33,700 29,636 
I, IIE ccna ckdanndinnerdes cvsvuseoussnene 18,683 | 18,787 
oe ee errr ree ere 22,170 21,254 
Petersburg, Virginia..cccocccccosscseccsecsccccccecess 27,703 32,054 
PEK DEO COB 0.606508 58s e cece vnessssoenseseseus 40,183 51,163 
Phooniz, England......cccces ccccccccccccscccccccecces 36,790 | 35,126 
POCtSNOUE, ViITRIRIR. 2. 00cccccscccscvevessecscoscseses 16,393 | 15,003 
CE, Cth anie.cn5 52k swehnbeKendeeenessncieen 44,432 | — crveces 
Rochester-German, New York... ..00.......0sseseccees 3,839 3,996 
Royal, England........... RAS rkeeinetawsosews ewes 52,296 51,210 
Scotttish Union and National, England................ 11,282 17,246 
OE, SORIA icing shs05.080:00n0cesesecsessortes sees 24,136 16,280 
Virginia Fire and Marine, Virginia.................-+-- 123,555 141,760 
PIER SID, Vic 500050 0nn0dahe<csesccscaseeene 42,931 39,566 
NE UME Winiccauicsscceenesassacsiwes ase 6,477 9,166 
WE, POD cn dcinnicchGanetinnncesennterecass 13,051 16,353 
Ween Gly, BOW TO liscicesiscdcsccccccececes 11,551 8,334 

Oeste ceetscrnckeneeliidneee kadkssdonseeeuaee $1,094,482 | $1,071,779 








Death of Henry Stokes. 


THE death was announced on Friday, the 11th instant, of Henry Stokes, 
the well-known business man and underwriter of New York city. Mr. 
Stokes was for many years engaged in the importation of metals as a 
partner in the firm of Stokes Brothers, until in 1860 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company. To the interests of that 
institution he then devoted himself until about a year ago, when by reason 
of ill health and his advanced age he felt obliged to retire from active 
business. He was for along time a director in the Union Trust Com- 
pany, the Citizens Bank and the Citizens Fire Insurance Company, and 
was also vice-president of the Manhattan Savings Institution. Mr. 
Stokes’ death was without pain, and, though sudden, not altogether un- 
expected. He leaves a widow, three sons and a daughter. 





Another Attempted Fraud Exposed. 


THE famous Dunseath case is no sooner disposed of than another equally 
barefaced attempt to collect the insurance on the life of a living man is 
brought to light in Massachusetts. The story, as telegraphed to The 
New York Sun from Boston, is a curious one: 

Superintendent Cornish of Pinkerton’s Detective Agency and Chief 
Inspector Hanscom escorted to police headquarters a man who, accord- 


ing to the certificate of death, was drowned more than four months ago. 
At headquarters he met the man who had sworn to seeing him drown, and 
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who was so mad that he exclaimed, ‘‘ You fool! If you got out of the 
way why didn’t you stay out?” These two men, with two others, were 
arrested for conspiring to defraud the United States Mutual Accident 
Association out of $5000. One of the conspirators took outa policy for 
that amount, and soon afterward was reported to have been drowned. 
Application was made for the insurance money, but the conspirators made 
one or two bluaders, and failed to get the cash. The story of the con- 
spiracy, as confessed by the supposed drowned man, is this ; 

Early last summer Henry J. Thomas of Cambridge, Charles L. Frost 
of North Andover, and Walter E. Bray and Eugene L. Saunders of Chel- 
sea, were discussing schemes for making money. They decided to try a 
plan for defrauding the United States Mutual Accident Association of 
New York. On June 8 Thomas procured a blank application and Saun- 
ders filled in the necessary answers to interrogatories concerning his 
health and general condition. A policy for $5000 was taken out, and 
Mary Leonard, who passed as Thomas's intended wife, was made the 
beneficiary. It was understood that Thomas was to die at a certain time, 
and that the money would be equally divided among the conspirators. 
Two assessments were paid, and then the men thought it was time to act. 
On the morning of September 30 the four men met in a saloon in Boston, 
and decided to drown Thomas in Beverly harbor. Thomas went to his 
room at West Springfield street, packed all his things and took them 
away. Then he went to Beverly and met Bray and Frost. They 
spent some little time in discussing who shouid assist Thomas in the vol- 
untary sacrifice. Frost was chosen, and he and Thomas went to the 
docks. Frost and Thomas spent two hours in examining the yacht May- 
flower, which lay alongside one of the wharves, and at sundown they 
went to the railroad bridge and hired a boat. That was the last seen of 
them until to-day, Late that night Frost returned to the bridge alone 
and reported, with every appearance of grief, that the boat had capsized 
and that his companion was drowned. He said he searched for the body, 
but without success. All he could find was his friend’s hat, which was in 
the boat. After telling the boatmen where to look for the body, he drew 
a wallet from his vest pocket and paid the man with a note that had not 
been wet. The boatman did not notice this important fact until after 
Frost’s departure. 

The papers announced the death of Thomas, and on October 2 Mary 
Leonard telegraphed to the secretary of the insurance company, claiming 
the amount of the policy. The agent visited her to make the usual in- 
quiries, and found her at a restaurant at 86 Dover street. He asked her 
how she had learned of the accident, and she promptly replied that she 
had seen the account of the drowning in The Journal, which was taken 
regularly by the proprietor. The agent had not seen it, so he went tothe 
proprietor and asked for the paper. The man said he did not take it. 
The girl’s confusion made the agent suspicious, and an investigation was 
begun. After patient shadowing, a man who partly answered the de- 
scription of Thomas was seen visiting the woman, and was traced to 
Taunton, where he wentbythe nameof Thompson. He recently removed 
to Cambridge, and the police went there to arrest him to-day. 

‘*Well, you are looking pretty well for a man who has been drowned 
four months,” said Chief Inspector Hanscom. 

Thomas recognized Hanscom and turned as though to run, but the 
inspector stopped him. He pretended he didn’t know what the inspector 
meant. He denied being Thomas, and stoutly maintained that his name 
was Thompson ; but when Detective Thornhill produced a picture of him, 
taken before his alleged departure from this world, he confessed. He 
said that he and Frost rowed around the harbor until a specified hour. 
Then they rowed to the shore and he got out and met Bray. Frost then 
jumped overboard in water up to his waist, and careened the boat until 
several buckets of water had been shipped. Then he got in again and 
rowed back to the bridge with his sad tale. 

Frost was arrested in North Andover to-day, and protested until con- 
fronted with Thomas in Inspector Hanscom’s office. The men stared at 
each other without a sign of recognition. Then Frost went up to 
Thomas, touched his face, and said, facetiously: ‘‘ He’s alive, that’s 
sure.” ‘* Yes, I’m alive,” was Thomas’s dry retort. The woman heard 
of Thomas'’s arrest and fled. 





The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association. 


Tuis company is the largest and most prosperous of the assessment com- 
panies in the country. For this reason, and because of the peculiar 
aggressiveness of its ‘president, E. B. Harper, it has been subjected to 
more newspaper criticism—to which we have contributed our full share— 
both at home and abroad than any other company in existence. Having 
been extremely successful at home, a year or so ago it established an 
agency in England, which was the signal for an amount of adverse criti- 
cism in the English insurance journals that has seldom been equaled. 
The sixth annual meeting of the members of this association was recently 
held in this city, when the reports of its officers were submitted and the 
president made his customary annual address. As the company has been 
at considerable pains to give publicity to this document, it is fairly before 
the public for consideration. Speaking of the business of 1866, Mr. Har- 
per says that the amount of insurance written exceeded $56,000,000, more 
than $15,000,000 of which was received from the citizens of State of New 
York, in which State the attacks upoa the company have been most per 
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sistently maintained. He further stated that the company now has up- 
wards of $150,000,000 of insurance in force, and that during the six years 
of its existence it has paid to the beneficiaries of deceased members 
$2,800,000, of which amount $1,149,140 were paid during the year 1886. 
The company had, at the close of the year, $1,590,000 of assets, the 
greater part of which is in cash securities, the reserve fund amounting to 
$932,000. The company, according to the president, entered upon the 
current year with a surplus over and above all liabilities of $1,200,000, 
Its total income in 1886 was $1,852,639. Commissions paid to agents 
were $56,644; salaries of officers and other employees, $75,961 ; and 
its other expenses, $222,532. President Harper very naturally glorifies 
himself and his company somewhat over the fact that his business con- 
tinues to grow in the face of adverse criticism, and grows more rapidly in 
those localities where it is most vigorously assailed. 

Under the by-laws of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, a 
dividend was due in December last to the persistent policyholders of five 
years’ standing. This dividend was made, and the officers exult in the 
announcement that it equaled 334 per cent. The method of declaring 
this dividend has been criticised considerably, but it is strictly in con- 
formity with the by-laws. These provide that, at the end of five years, a 
dividend in the nature of a bond representing the amount of the dividend 
shall be issued to each person entitled to it, which bond shall be available 
after the lapse of ten years in payment of assessments and other dues 
to the company. Thus, the member must be a continuous jone for a 
period of fifteen years before he reaps any advantages from this feature of 
the Mutual Reserve’s plan. We see no reason to find fault with this, for 
it is a feature of the system of this company that has been prominently 
set forth from the time of its organization most conspicuously, and all 
who became members did so with a full knowledge of the conditions 
under which they were to receive dividends, If the officers fairly and 
honestly carry out their contracts in this respect, members certainly have 
no reason to complain. We do not apprehend that many persons have 
been induced to become members of the Mutual Reserve because they 
were ultimately to receive a dividend—they take their insurance in this 
company because it is presented to them forcibly and vigorously by the 
very large and able army of agents who represent it in the field. The 
members desire temporary insurance, and the mere promise that they are 
ultimately to receive a dividend, we take it, has little effect upon them. 
Whatever one may think regarding the assessment plan of insurance, it 
must be conceded, that the Mutual Reserve has, by the energy and capacity 
of its officers, achieved a pronounced success. The permanency of the 
company rests with them and upon the correctness of the principles upon 
which their plan is founded, Criticism of their methods seems only to 
tend to swell its volume of business, and the only thing apparently to be 
done is to wait piutiently and see what time will bring forth. If it shall 
demonstrate that the assessment system is correct in theory and practice, 
and that by it a well and carefully managed company can carry its risks 
to maturity and pay its claims promptly, it will have done much to estab- 
lish general confidence in the assessment plan of insurance in this 
country and overcome those who, arguing theoretically, declared long ago 
that no company could live and do business on the assessment plan more 
than five years. 





‘“* Moral: Insure in the Travelers.” 


Tue season of the frost-crystallized rails and snow blockades, of slippery 
stoops and sidewalks and falling icicles and snow-slides, of the small 
boy’s sled breaking the legs of the pedestrian or frightening the horse of 
the carriage-rider into running away and breaking the latter’s neck, of the 
youth’s toboggan, of ill-frozen rivers, which the injudicious try to cross 
in teams, and thereby profit only the undertaker and the dealer in horses 
and harness, and of various other winter dangers, is fairly upon us. The 
ones whu recognize this fact and keep up good policies in the Travelers, 
are in much better trim for facing the aforesaid casualities than those who 
have neglected that precaution. It is sale to say that before next spring 
five or six thousand or so of people will have reason to be thankful they 
carried accident insurance, and a hundred thousand will wish they had; 
and though, of course, only a part of these will have been injured by cas- 
ualities peculiar to the season, that cause will have borne a prominent 
share.— 7ravelers Record. 





The Underwriters’ Club. 


THE membership of the Underwriters’ Club is steadily increasing. Those 
who desire to join may communicate with any member of the committee 
on organization, which consists of the following gentlemen: A. M. Kirby, 
chairman ; James A. Silvey, Thos, F, Goodrich, Geo, T. Patterson, Jr., 
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Samuel Borrowe, George M. Colt, W. I. Comes, E. F. Beddall, D. A. 
Heald, R. C. Rathbone, Wm. M. St. John, Hugo Schumann, A, A, 
Raven, N. W. Meserole, W. H. Crolius, secretary. The most appropri. 
ate member of the committee to whom to apply is, however, the secretary 
of the committee, Wm. H. Crolius, American Fire Insurance Company, 
146 Broadway, New York city. It is to be remembered ‘that while the 
address of the club will be the Equitable building, where its magnificent 
rooms are now being fitted up, that building is not yet finished, and the 
business of the club is not attended to as yet in that building. This in. 
formation may be interesting to our readers, because there seems to be an 
erroneous impression that this club is under the management of the 
Equitable society. Its relations to the club are simply those of landlord 
with tenant, and those desiring information, and especially those desiring 
to make application for membership, should address the committee or its 
secretary.— Zhe Review. 





Worth Thinking Over. 


‘*T usED to be a believer in the talk of doing away with brokers,” said a 
very live and energetic insurance man this week, “‘and Armstrong’s com- 
pany seemed to prove the correctness of this idea to a great extent. 

‘“‘Tam getting new light on that matter now, however. The day has 
gone by when Armstrong had the whole field to himself and could do ail 
the soliciting from his office, unless I am greatly mistaken. There are 
three participating companies in the field now, and I can name ten more 
which are being organized from New York as a centre at this very time, 
Five of these ten are a part of John D. Cutter’s scheme, and ! have ex- 
cellent reasons for anticipating their successful start. 

‘*Now you can see that where there are ten companies after a 
$100,000 risk, all of which would like from $20,000 to $50,000, there’s 
going to be some hustling about in which the broker will figure, and at 
good rates too. In all this I have left out of account the tendency of the 
stock companies to write participating policies.”"—Commercial Bulletin. 





Architects and Underwriters. 


THE SpeEcTATOR, in speaking of the losses sustained by the insurance 
companies during the past year, says that although an unusual amount of 
property has been destroyed by fire, the companies have of late done so 
much to secure improvements in risks, and, by a mutual understanding 
with each other, to reduce the expenses incident to excessive competition 
and extravagant commissions, that itis believed that the net results of the 
year’s business will be quite as favorable as those of any one of the past five 
years. It is hardly necessary to say that the good effect of a single year's 
strictness in regard to risks will continue at least as long as the policies 
issued during the year remain in force; and we sympathize with THE 
SPECTATOR in hoping that the companies will maintain their present atti- 
tude, and thus promote a reform which will bear fruit many fold, for them 
as well as for the public. THE SPECTATOR goes on to say that ‘‘the suc- 
cess of the New York compact, in spite of all opposition and hostility to 
it, has been pronounced,” and it predicts that before the end of the pres- 
ent year similar organizations will be formed in all our large cities, If 
this prediction should be verified, and if, we must add, the other under- 
writers’ associations should all be managed with the earnest zeal of that in 
New York, a new and most satisfactory prospect would be opened, not 
only for the insurance business but for all others. Speaking as outside 
observers, interested only in the promotion of good and substantial build- 
ing, we venture to say that the New York Underwriters’ Association has 
already had an influence upon the art of construction in that city of which 
it has little idea. Although a few of its rules were, as we think, injudi- 
cious, and others might have been improved by consultation with architects, 
its code was, on the whole, excellent, and, what is more, it was enforced 
with tolerable thoroughness. If it had not been enforced, it would have 
been worse than useless ; and for a time it was very doubtful whether the 
association could maintain its stand against the powerful influences which 
resisted its efforts; but it held out bravely, and has now enlisted in its 
support a considerable portion of the public, which at first held aloof to 
see whether it really intended to carry its professions into action. In the 
first rank of its new allies, whose support is no less effectual because it is 
silently given, should be counted the New York architects, whose courage 
in planning and building safely and well has been greatly fortified, within 
the last few years, by the managers of the association, whose rules they 
have been diligent in disseminating and improving upon. It is not many 
years since blocks of stores in the heart of the dry-goods district, intended 
to contain millions of dollars’ worth of property, were built with cast-iron 
fronts, which did not touch, by several inches, the party-walls behind 
them, but ieft a wide crevice between the stores, the whole height of the 
building, covered with a little sheathing, or a few laths, plastered. There 
was probably not an architect in the city who would not have condemned 
such construction, but in those days it was useless to make suggestions 
in regard to precautions against fire, which were met with the invariable 
answer that ‘‘ the insurance companies will not make us any allowance for 
that,” or ‘‘that it will make no difference in the premium rates, and we 
might as well save the expense.” Even later, when an ostensible attempt 
had been made to fix a schedule of rates, the architect who quoted the 
schedule was likely to be informed that these were only nominal, and that 
the brokers could always get the minimum rate; and it was not until 
within a comparatively short period that the tariff could be relied upon by 
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the architect as having any value, or that he could submit his plans to the 
ers of the association, and to return to his principal with a definite 
prospect of a five or ten per cent reduction, if the construction which he 
proposed was carried out. Then, for the first time, he found his sugges- 
tions listened to; his clients began to show a faint interest, not only in 
the disquisitions upon safe building to which he treated them out of the 
stores of his professional knowledge, but in the novel devices by which 
he hoped to gain increased safety, and, with the help of the underwriters, 
a diminished premium rate. This good work has now gone on for some 
time, the underwriters sustaining the architects with their allowances in 
rates, and the architects zealously seconding the underwriters’ regula- 
tions, and endeavoring to improve upon them, until the character of the 
building in the most hazardous district of New York already shows a 
change. Itwould be too much to expect that $100,000,000 worth of badly- 
built stores should be pulled down or remodeled in five or six years, to 
suit the new ideas of insurance, and many handsome buildings will be a 
menace to the district as long as they stand; but their number is gradua'ly 
diminishing, they are less profitable to tenants, through the high rating 
upon them, and the changed demand is being rapidly met by the erection 
of structures among which fires like those which have taken place in 
Worth street and the neighboring region would be impossible.—A merican 
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The Recent Small-pox Scare in Brooklyn. 
Tue epidemic of small-pox, which has created so much alarm in the city 
of Brooklyn during the past summer and fall, originated it appears early 
in June with the case of a Polish boy, who had arrived in the country but 
a short time before. The beginning and progress of the epidemic, and 
the measures which have been and should be taken to prevent the further 
spread of the disease, are thus briefly summarized by the editor of The 


Sanitarian : 


The small-pox was introduced in Brooklyn by a recently arrived Polish 
boy in June last. The said boy was first discovered by a sanitary in- 
spector after he was convalescent, while in search of the cause of a second 
case in the same vicinity reported June 26, Tracing this, the inspector 
found the said Polish boy had arrived in a German ship, and June 1 he 
came from Castle Garden and took up his residence with his mother in a 
tenement house in South Fifth street, Thirteenth ward. Four days there- 
after he broke out with small-pox. It was recognized by his mother, but 
concealed—no physician was called. The boy had never been vaccinated, 
The second case, which led to the discovery of the first, was the chum of 
a visitor to the family of the first, across an alleyway. To this first 
secreted case thirty-two cases have been clearly traced, twenty-four of 
them in the same square. The next centre was established by a case in 
an expressman about three miles distant, also secreted. No physician 
had been sent for until he was 7” articulo mortis ; the physician found him 
dead and reported accordingly. Tothis second centre forty-five additional 
cases have been traced—seventy-nine cases to December1. Of the whole 
number eighteen have proved fatal—eight in and about the first centre, 
not one of whom had ever been vaccinated ; ten in and about the second 
centre, nine of whom had never been vaccinated, and the one who had 
been was sixty-five years old, and had been vaccinated but once, in in- 
fancy. 

Fortunately for the well-being of the public, the health department, 
with the approbation of the Mayor, has been able to avail itself of an 
‘‘emergency ” fund to meet the occasion, and appears to have lost no time 
in its effort to contend with and stamp out the epidemic. A vaccinating 
corps of six physicians, under the special direction of an experienced 
inspector, are engaged in making house-to-house visits, offering and prac- 
ticing free vaccination to all who will accept it. The same offer is open 
to all who may find it more convenient to call at the health department. 
Up to December 1, 4290 houses, containing 10,424 families, had been 
visited, and 5068 persons vaccinated—2775 persons had been discovered 
who had never been vaccinated! This work still progresses with vigor. 

All cases of small-pox are promptly isolated as soon as discovered by 
sending them to the small-pox hospital, if they cannot be otherwise ; and 
pains are taken to promptly disinfect all clothing and premises in every 
case, 

Notwithstanding, there appears to be a sufficient proportion of unvac- 
cinated persons to keep the disease alive, probably from eight to ten per 
cent of the whole population ; and this, unless the people themselves can 
be roused to the necessity of prompt vaccination and revaccination, is 
quite large enough to sustain a formidable epidemic. Unfortunately, 
there are some people—it is sincerely hoped there are not many such in 
Brooklyn—so ignorant of the protective power and safety of vaccination 
as not only to neglect their own protection, but thereby, also, the protec- 
tion of their neighbors, from one of the most loathsome.and dangerous of 
all diseases. But small as this number is, it has had sufficient influence 
hitherto to prevent the enactment of a law to compel them to abstain 
from thus maintaining a dangerous risk to their own lives, and, anon, of 
Poisoning and not unfrequently killing their neighbors. This they claim 
asaright! A right to do as they please in the matter of ,protecting the 
community from the most loathsome of all epidemic diseases ; a right to 
involve the community in an expenditure for the suppression of an epi- 
demic, as compared with the cost preventing it by vaccination, which 
may be likened to comparing the value of dollars with cents. All that 
the health department can do under the circumstances is, in addition to 
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the proper care of the sick and their surroundings, to offer and urge vacci- 
nation and revaccination of the whole community, and rely upon the in- 
— of the people to accept it. In this the public press can greatly 
aid. 

The danger of introducing other diseases with the vaccina is a chimera 
kept before the weak-minded by certain cranks for the sake of a follow- 
ing. The truth is, after admitting all the possibilities of inoculable dis- 
eases, no two are simultaneously transmissible ; and of many millions of 
vaccinations, the evidence of the introduction of other diseases with or by 
lymph taken from a vaccine vesicle is so small and uncertain, when com- 
pared with its protective power against small-pox, and even other dis- 
eases, that it is rejected by all competent observers as of no weight. But 
even this prejudice is overcome by the exclusive use of bovine lymph, 
cultivated in and taken from healthy calves not liable to the diseases or 
‘blood poisons,” which are the life of cranks and quacks. 

Vaccination thus carefully practiced is not only effective for the preven- 
tion of small-pox, but, in a measure, of other diseases—chicken-pox, 
measles and scarlet fever—and scrofulous diseases of every kind are 
much more prevalent and severe among unvaccinated people than among 
those who are vaccinated. 

With regard to the necessity of revaccination, it will suffice to state that 
out of any number of adult persons who have good marks of vaccination 
forty and one-half per cent are perfectly protected, while fiftv-nine and 
one-half per cent are susceptible to varioloid, or to vaccination to such a 
degree as to render their protection complete. Out of any number of 
adult persons with imperfect marks of vaccination twenty-three per cent 
only are protected, while seventy-seven per cent are liable to small-pox 
or varioloid, and consequently susceptible to the protective power of 
vaccination. 

The liability to varioloid after ten years of age of persons vaccinated 
under thrze years of age demonstrates that, generally, protection by 
vaccination under twenty-five years of age is complete for about seven 
years only. Subsequent to twenty-five years of age protection is com- 
plete for a longer length of time, proportionate to the age of the in- 
dividual at the time of the vaccination. Protection is known to be com- 
plete only when revaccination with fresh lymph or scab from a perfect 
vaccine vesicle fails to take. 7 





Lightning Tampering with a Water Supply. 

THE following incident is reported as having occurred near Corry, Pa. : 
The water was brought to the buildings on a farm from a spring some 
eighty rods distant. The lead pipe employed had one-half-inch bore, 
and was buried two feet in the ground. Water ceased running just 
after a thunder storm, and all attempts to force it through the pipe failed. 
Upon digging down for the purpose of examining the pipe the difficulty 
was found to be some twenty-five rods from the spring, wherea section of 
the pipe some three or four inches long was found to be melted and 
fused so as to be nearly solid. This was cut out and a new pipe put in. 
But still the water failed to run. Further examination revealed two 
other sections, the fusing of which was less pronounced, however, than 
the one first discovered. When these had been replaced a full stream 
was obtained. On one side of the pipe opposite where it had been 
melted the turf was torn up for a distance of thirty feet or more, and of a 
width from one to two feet and six to eight inches deep. About eight 
feet from the pipe this had forked, one part extending to the middle and 
the other to the upper fused point. 





MERE MENTION. 





—Tyndall, Dak., is to have a fire department. 

—The Hamburg-Bremen Fire has entered Louisiana. 

—Water-works are to be built at Weeping Water, Neb. 

—At Rangoon, 400 houses have been destroyed by fire, 

—Ann Arbor, Mich., has had eight small incendiary fires within a fort- 
night. 

—Dayton, O., has appropriated $30,000 for the improvement of its fire 
department. 

—A bill to prevent over-insurance was introduced last week in the 
Illinois Senate. 

—The organization of the Savannah Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany is announced. 

—I, L. Register, financial director of the Equitable Life at Philadel- 
phia, has taken in charge the whole business of the society in Philadel- 
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phia and adjoining counties, succeeding W. H. Smith, who has been 
transferred. 

—The Provident Savings Life will have offices in the new Equitable 
building in New York. 

—A fire department has been organized at New Iberia, La. 
Pharr is chief engineer. 

—The Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania will increase 
its capital to $1,000,000, 

—Mr. Merritt’s valued policy bill has been advanced to a second read- 
ing in the Illinois House, 

—The New York Equitable Fire Insurance Company has asked to be 
admitted to Massachusetts. 

—Isaac Brandt succeeds B. F. Allen as receiver of the Monarch Insur- 
ance Co. of Des Moines, Ia. 


E. A. 


—Two incendiaries were mortally wounded by a sheriffs’ posse near 
Pine Hill, Ark., February 7. 

—George Lanaux succeeds the late Leon Sere as secretary of the New 
Orleans Insurance Association. 

—John P. Walker, a well known insurance man of Providence, recently 
died in that city of heart disease, 

—The Ludlow (Mass.) Manufacturing Company is furnishing all its 
mills with automatic sprinklers, 

—The January fire losses in New Hampshire are estimated at $150,000, 
with insurance of about one-third. 

—The annual meeting of the Texas Association of Fire Underwriters 
will be held at Galveston, March 1, 

—A life insurance policy and good wine are alike. They become more 
valuable with age.— Weekly Statement. 

—The New York Life has bought land at Montreal, Can., for $85,000, 
and will erect a handsome office building. 


—The Hotel Continental at Berlin, Germany, was totally destroyed by 
fire February 12. The loss is reported at $1,000,000, 

—E. F. Rise of Cincinnati, adjuster of the Western department of the 
#1na of Hartford, died February 8 at the age of forty-two. 

—Recent Chicago visitors were: Martin Collins, St. Louis, Mo.; J. L. 
Shallcross, Louisville, Ky., and A. F, Nason, Hartford, Conn. 


—From Canada comes the announcement that a manufacturers life and 
indemnity company is forming there, the capital to be $2,000,000. 


—The act to regulate insurance in the District of Columbia has been 
signed by the President, and will go into effect about April 28 next. 


—W. J. Lea has been appointed Insurance Commissioner of the State 
of Kansas, and his confirmation by the Senate is considered probable. 


—The St. Louis policyholders of the Charter Oak are seeking to have 
a receiver appointed for the property of the company located in that city. 


—Geo C. Ruskell has been appointed secretary of the Royal Insurance 
Company of Birmingham, Ala., succeeding J. M. Billups, who recently 
resigned. 

—The Mutual Benefit Fire Insurance Association has applied to the 
North Carolira legislature for a charter, The proposed capital is 
$200,000. 

—J. Griswold, the well-known writer upon fire and marine insurance, 
has become associate editor of the Insurance and Finance Chronicle 
of Montreal. 

—Fond du Lac (Wis.) insurance agents have refused to join a compact 
which it is proposed to have govern rates in about twenty-three towns in 
that vicinity. 

—A bill has been presented in the Wisconsin Senate prohibiting fire 
insurance companies from charging an additional rate on buildings in 
which gasoline is used. 

—Daniel Drake Smith, one time president of the Commercial Mutual 
(Marine) Insurance Company of New York, died of heart disease, Febru- 
ary 8, at Englewood, N. J. 

—A queer little question—and not so very improbable a little question 
for the courts and a city treasury to have to solve one of these days, either 
—is this: Suppose a fire department leaves its own town to help put out 
a fire in a neighboring one, and while it is gone a fire in its own destroys 
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a piece of property ; would the deserted town be liable for the value of 
the property? If the department is a paid one, our impression is that it 
would.— Z7ravelers’ Record. 

—The manufacturing city of Lowell, Mass., with a population of 70,000, 
had but ninety-four alarms of fire during 1886. The losses were $23,920, 
an average for each alarm of $254.34. 

—At the burning of Arnott’s livery stable at St. Louis, February 9, the 
hearse in which the body of Abraham Lincoln was taken to the grave, 
was entirely consumed by the flames. 

—Eveline Discon, who fired the house of her employer, Henry Powles, 
at East Orange, N. J., on January 27, has been convicted and sentenced 
to five years imprisonment in State prison. 

—Over thirty business structures at Anaconda, Mon., were burned 
February 12. The town has no fire apparatus. The loss is estimated at 
$75,000, with insurance of only $11,500. 

—We have received from the Leavenworth & Burr Publishing Com. 
pany of Detroit the Griswold Constant Multiplier and Time Tables, for 
the assistance of underwriters in canceling policies, 

—The porter and conductor of the palace car Pilgrim, both of whom 
lost their lives in the recent accident on the Vermont Central Railroad, 
were insured for $2000 each in the Travelers of Hartford. 


—Henry Butts, a lodger at the Putnam (Conn.) poorhouse, has con- 
fessed to having burned the Arcade and several other business blocks 
which have been destroyed by fire during the past few years. 

—The officers of the Association of Fire Underwriters of Baltimore for 
the current year are James M. Anderson, president ; J. C. Keighler, vice- 
president ; G. W. S. Hall, treasurer ; J. G. Brittain, secretary. 

—The Standard says that the Western Fire and Marine recently organ- 
ized at Sioux Falls, Dak., is understood to be under the management ot 
John and Louis F, Runk, the underground brokers of Covington, Ky. 


—The Wisconsin legislature has before it a biil to prevent the heating 
of railroad cars by stoves and providing a penalty of $50 a day for each 
and every violation, one-fourth of the amount to go to the person prose- 
cuting. 

—The Kansas Home Insurance Company has been organized at 
Topeka, Kan., according to the daily papers, by sixty-three of the best 
business men of Topeka, for the purpose of doing a first-class legitimate 
business. 

—The Boston Commercial Bulletin says that the fire marshal of Boston 
is of opinion, as far as his investigations have given him experience, that 
a much larger proportion of fires arise from spontaneous combustion 
than is generally thought to be the case, 

—A bill has been introduced in the Wisconsin legislature, making it a 
misdemeanor punishable by from $25 to $roo fine for any architect to 
draw plans of any factory, hotel, church, theatre, etc., which do not in- 
clude outward swinging doors and fire escapes. 

—The organization is announced of the American Insurance Company 
of New Orleans, with a capital reported at $200,000. E. M. Hunt, who 
recently resigned the presidency of the Louisiana, is president, and 
Alexander Leneps, of the Louisiana, secretary. 


—A Clerical Mutual Aid Society has been organized at St. Louis, Mo. 
It will provide accident insurance benefits for the clergy of the Catholic 
church. A board of nine directors has been ‘appointed to select officers, 
Vicar-General Muehlsipen will probably be chosen president. 


—President Henry Harteau of the Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance 
Company and also Park Commissioner of Brooklyn, delivered an able 
address before the Board of Commissioners last Friday upon the subject 
of using the beaches and for filling in the concourse lands at Coney 
Island. 

—James Colligan, eighty years of age, living at Rockford, IIl., occu- 
pied a bed with his two-year-old grandchild. A few nights ago he acci- 
dentally knocked down and broke a lighted lamp standing by the bedside. 
Before help came, the child was roasted alive and the old man horribly 
burned. 

—A citizen of Shamrock, Callaway county, writes to the insurance 
department, stating that the ‘‘Grand Lodge of National Vigilantes of 
Atchison, Kan.,” desired to make him its agent for his county, but that 
he first wanted to be sure that it was authorized to do business in this 
State. The workings of this company have recently been exposed by The 
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Republican. It is not authorized to do business in this State, and the 
insurance department of Kansas states that it has no authority to work in 
its own State ; that the officers cannot be found in Atchison, and that the 
bank named as reference is not in existence.—St. Louis Republican, 


—The water-works at Vincennes, Ind., have been finally tested and ac- 
cepted. The system consists of two compound, condensing, vertical act- 
ing Deane pumping engines of 2,000,000 gallons daily capacity each, a 
stand-pipe 200 by 22 feet, and 14 miles of mains, with 150 double nozzle 
hydrants. 

—The South British and National Insurance Companies of New Zea- 
land, which have been doing business on the Pacific Coast for some 
years under the management of W. J. Callingham & Co., will withdraw 
from this country and reinsure their risks in the Anglo-Nevada Assur- 
ance Corporation. 

—The regular meeting of the Western New York Life Underwriters 
Association was held at Powers Hotel, Rochester, February 8. The 
association has decided to hold meetings monthly instead of semi- 
monthly, alternately at Rochester and Buffalo. The next meeting will be 
held at the latter city. 

—James Nichols has been elected president of the National Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Howard’s 
death. Mr. Nichols is a man in the prime of life and has long, as secre- 
tary of the company, been its active manager. His election to the presi- 
dency is both fitting and wise. 

—The death was announced on Tuesday, February 15, of Horatio Dorr, 
well known as secretary of the old Atlantic Fire Insurance Company, 
and since then as head of the agency firms of H. & J. V. N. Dorr & Co. 
and Dorr & Suydam. Mr. Dorr was seventy-six years of age, and was 
highly respected and beloved by a large circle of friends. 

—The public water supply of Jamestown, N. Y., has been condemned 
by the Board of Health, and the city has refused to pay the water com- 
pany’s bill of $3000 for water furnished for fire purposes for six months 
past. The company has brought suit for the amount, and should it cut 
oft the supply the city will be left without fire protection. 


—A committee of the Metropolitan Board of Fire Underwriters has 
approved of the fire protection afforded by the water-works at White 
Plains, N. Y., and the insurance rates have been reduced 33% per cent. 
The water-works consist of a high pressure, duplex Worthington engine 
of 1,000,000 gallons capacity, a water tower 80 by 20 feet and 5%4 miles of 
mains. 

—At St. Louis, Mo., the Grand Jury has found five indictments against 
Benjamin Kimball for underground insurance methods. He is charged 
with soliciting business for and issuing policies of the North Star Mutual 
of St. Paul; the Fire Insurance Company of Davenport, Ia. ; the Capital 
of Des Moines ; the East Texas of Tyler, Tex., and the Monarch of Des 
Moines. 

—The livery stable of Jesse Arnoit at St. Louis was burned February g. 
Eighty horses were burned to death, and a number of firemen and citizens 
were buried under falling walls. Joseph Schimper of Engine Company 
No. 6 was killed, and John Finnerty and John McGrath of the same com- 
pany badly injured ; besides one citizen killed and two fatally and four 
seriously injured, 

—The bill passed by the United States House of Representatives, 
directing settlement of the claims for excess of taxes paid to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue by the Maryland Fire of Baltimore, and 
the Eagle Fire, City Fire, Continental and Commercial Mutual of New 
York, has been favorably reported in the Senate without amendment from 
the finance committee. 


—At Augusta, Ga., February 12, fire destroyed the Masonic Hall and 
theatre, the stores of Daly & Armstrong and Bailie & Conkery and 
several smaller stores, besides badly damaging the Globe Hotel, and the 
stores of J. B. White & Co, The total losses are estimated at about 
$200,000, including the theatrical wardrobe of Mrs. D. P. Bowers’ theatri- 
cal company, valued at $20,000. 


— During the trial of a civil suit before Judge Barrett on Thursday, a 
young man rushed frantically into the court room and asked permission 
to speak to the fourth juror. His Honor was somewhat surprised at the 
intense anxiety of the stranger, and asked: ‘‘ What do you wish to say 
tohim?” ‘TI want to tell him that his store is on fire.” The consent of 
Counsel being obtained, the young man communicated the intelligence to 
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the juror, who, to the surprise of every one present, smiled pleasantly at 
the news and unconcernedly waved his informant away. “ Well, Mr. 
Juror,” said Judge Barrett, ‘‘is it serious?” ‘‘ Oh, no,” was the reply, 
“‘Tam insured."—New York World, Fanuary 22. 

—A despatch to The Boston Journal from Concord, N. H., says: “A 
review of the returns made for the past year to the offices of the State 
Insurance Commissioner shows the situation in view of a withdrawal of 
fifty-three companies to be decidedly encouraging. The active home 
companies, nearly all of them new, quite readily adapted themselves to 
the situation and exercised excellent judgment in placing the large 
amount of risks which they took. The losses they have met have been 
promptly paid and the organizations have good financial standing. The 
reports show a largely decreased total of insurance in this State. Many 
criticisms are made concerning the rates of insurance, which are now on 
nearly all classes of property greater than before the present law was 
adopted, and it is stated that a bill will be introduced in the coming legis- 
lature to break up what is characterized as a monopoly among the agents 
of the home companies.” 


—The first annual meeting of the Life Agents Association was held 
Tuesday afternoon in the old directors room of the Mutual Life building 
on Broadway. President Raymond of the Mutual Life presided. This 
organization being a new one, the meeting was mainly taken up in the 
consideration of matters pertaining to the permanent organization. A 
committee was appointed to notify officially the companies and agents 
doing business in New York and New Jersey that the association was 
now permanently organized, and desired all companies to be represented 
in its membership. The executive committee announced that they had 
under consideration some amendments to the by-laws to be submitted to 
the meeting on March 15. Meantime the constitution and by-laws as 
they stand are to be printed informally and circulated for the information 
of all persons interested. A message of greeting and good will was tele- 
graphed to the Boston association, at that time in session at Young’s 
Hotel in that city. The discussions were largely of an informal nature, 
but indicated that the life agents are unanimous in their determination to 
effect a strong, permanent and useful organization. The meeting ad- 
journed to March 15, at which time business of considerable importance 
will be brought forward. 


—Comment having been made upon the fact that no member of the In- 
surance Journalists’ Association, save Dr. Kempson, was present at the 
funeral of Zavaar Wilmshurst, late editor of The Insurance Times, it is 
proper to state the facts. At the meeting of the association held on the 
day of Mr. Wilmshurst’s death, Dr. Kempson came into the room and 
announced the death of his partner. He stated that the funeral would be 
held on the following Sunday at the house, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. A committee was immediately appointed to draft suitable resolu- 
tions of condolence, and their report bas been printed. Another com- 
mittee was appointed to attend the funeral, and the secretary notified 
them that the funeral would be held at the house of the deceased at 3 
Pp. M. on Sunday. Several members of this committee were at the house 
at the hour named, having come long distances at great inconvenience to 
themselves, and found that the funeral had been held at the church an 
hour earlier, of which change they had received no notice. It was no 
fault of any member of the committee that he was not present to assist in 
the last tribute of respect to the memory of their deceased brother. It 
should be said further that a majority of the members of the association 
are non-residents ; those not living in other cities being residents of dis- 
tant suburbs of New York, two, at least, living on lines of railroad where 
no cars are run on Sunday. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 

—-James Pictou, agent of the Hamburg-Bremen Fire at New Orleans. 

—C. D. Fullerton & Co., agents of the Anglo-Nevada at Brockton, Mass, 

—Pynchon & Stickney, agents of the Lancashire of Manchester, at Springfield, 
Mass. 

—John D. Biggert, agent of the State Mutual Life of Worcester, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

—Witkowsky & Affeld, Chicago agents of the Fidelity Fire and Marine of Cin- 
cinnati. 

—Charles B. Fowler, special agent of the Hanover Fire of New York, with head- 
quarters at Boston. 

—R. L. Douglas, general agent of the Provident Savings Life for the State 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Philadelphia . 
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New York State Companies. 
































































































Net Last Larast SAL 
P DivipEND 
35 : od ue os, DECLARED. or Stock. 
NAME OF comPANY,| SS | Cafited |'"Sieck”” 
by | 7024: | Per $100, Price 
7 Fan. t+! Date. |PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
s Cent). 
A $500-000 | $131.24 | Jan » 786 a ee 200 
A 200,000 | 167.90 $fan-s'87 5 seeenene | 159 
American .....---- end ae 400,000] 271.61 |*Jan +'87| 5 Jan. 29,87 170 
American Exchange..... 100 200,000] 115.72 |*Jan., '87 4 |Oct.,6,'86) 102k 
Broad --| 25 200,000} 269.63 |*Jan., °87 6 |Dec. 8,°86| 201% 
Brooklyn.....---- santa 17 153,000] 252.82 |*Jan.,’87 7% |Aug. 9,'86 175 
Buffalo German .......-- 100 200,000] 415.19 |* Jan. 1/87 to |July ,’86| 300 
Citizens ......---------- 20 300,000] 202,31 |*Jan.,’87 3% |Nov. mf 86| 126 
CIR cnciccecsccoseces ont “9 210,002 | 177.22 *Feb. 87 4 |Feb. 9,’87| 133 
Clinton .....-.---------- 100 250,000 | 126.57 |*;an. Wu 5 |Jjuly 30,'86 123 
Commerce... - .0««--- ----- 25 200,000] 179.09 than 8; 2% | Jan. 11, "87 140 
Continental ......----.-- 100 1,000,000] 235.89 ‘Jen. 87 7.70|Feb. 7,’87| 232% 
300,000] 315.96 |*Oct., ’86 7% |Feb. 2,87) 265 
200,000] 129.59 |*Jan., 87 3% |Feb. 75/87 109 
200,010] 143.74 |*Jan.,’87 3% |June 7,’86| 101 
200,000] 153.46 |*Jan.,’87 ¢ |Feb.10,’87| 130 
204,000} 129.19 | Jan., ’87 4 |Feb, x4, "87| 106 
1,000,000 | 303.98 *Jan., "87 | 10 Feb. 14," "87| 320 
1,000,000} 147.79 “Janes 5 |Jan. 24,’87| 160 
200,000] 470.79 |*Jan.,’87| § |-~--------- 265 
200,000] 153.61 |*Jan., 87 5 |Mar. 3,'86) 125 
200,000] 276.02 | Jan., '87 5 |Julyer, "86 231 
Guardian ......---.-.---- 100 200,000 | 110.13 |* Jan.,’87 3 |Jan.19,'87| 85 
15 150,000} 172.61 |*Jan., 87 5 |Dec.15,’86) 130 
50 1,000,000 | 144.56 |*Jan.,’87 5 |Feb. 2,’87| 153 
100 | 3,000,000] 140.93 |*Jan.,’87/ § | Jan. 31,87} 150 
40 400,000 | 116.50 | Jan..’87 3 |feb. 15,'87| 85 
30 200,010 | 238.18 *Sept 86 5 |Feb. 9, ’87| 135 
gs County-.-.........- 20 150,000] 227.53 |*Jan.,’87| 10 |Dec. 14,/86 230 
Kuioberbocker epesKeeene 30 210,000| 191.cg |*Jjan.,’87 3 ~ 19,/87| 104 
La Fayette....... senna) 50 150,000] 137.75 |*Jan.,'87 4 an. 8, ’87| 104 
Long Island.........---- 50 300,000] 111.91 |*Jan.,"87| 4 |Dec. 15,86) 110 
Lloyds Plate Glass a... - 100 100,000 | 114.21 |*Aug.,’86| 5 a-----s- | 140 
Manuf’rs and Buildersc..| 100 200,000] 175.22 |fJan.,’87) 2 |Apr. 1,86) 120 
Mechanics .......--.-.-.- 5° 250,000] 108.93 eset 5 |Jan .18,’87| 96 
Mercantile ...........--- 50 200,000] 104.59 |*Jan.,'87 3. |Jan.17,'87/ 70 
Merchants .......-..---- 50 200,000} 153.84 ofan: +9187 3 |Feb. 3,’87] 110 
Mecropoliten Pinte Glasas 100 100,000] 158.51 |* an.,’87 | =| 165 
Montauk................ 50 200,000 | 118.89 i +9987 5 Jan. 3,'87|) 108 
WANED scosccccesacsccesss 50 200,000| 193.17 |*Jan.,’87| 5 |Aug.25,’86) 146 
National ........ ctecesse| 9756 200,000 131.60 |* an, +187 4 |Feb. 12,’87] 108 
New York Bowery-. 25 300,000] 179.73 |*Jan.,’87 6 |Feb. 7,'87| 162% 
New York Equitable 35 210,000 | 256.5% *Jan 87} 6 |Feb. 9, 87] 175 
New York Fire..... 100 200,000} 130.08 |* eb., 87 4 |Jan. 24.87] 1co 
Niagara... 50 500,000] 179.54 |*Jan.,’87; 5 /|Feb, 8, 87] 175 
North Rive 25 350,000 123.67 |*Oct. » 786 4 jan. 26, Sq] 414 
acific ...... 25 200,000] 269.93 fan 87 6 pt. 23,86 166 
P; diiaeeinipowen: NRE Fr 200,000} 122.39 |*Jan.,’87| 5 |Mar.17,’86| 103 
50 200,000] 131.62 |*Jan.,’87| 5 an. 13,’86] 110 
20 150,000] 237.25 |*Jan..°87/ 6 fev. 2,/87] 172 
50 1,000,000} 171.42 |*Jan..’87 5 |Feb. 12,87} 145 
50 200,000 | 170.57 |* an.,’87 a. ee 125 
25 200,000 | 173.62 ofan: - 87 5 __ |Feb. 11 +87 147% 
50 200,000} 162.75 |*Jan.,’87 3% |jJan. 26,’87| 114 
eee 100 350,000} 104.41 | Aug., "86 2% |Feb. 2,'8 72 
Stuyvesant... | 200,000] 150.31 |*Jan.,’87 5 Feb.26, "36 112 
[ae | 100,000 | 121.57 |*Jan.,’87 S Tasebotascs 105 
mae 4 etn wuewaies 25 250,000] 190.96 |*Jan., ‘87 6 fos. 25,'87 145 
Liahinticheindinidninoas 10 300,000} 175.40 |*Jan., ’87 5 ov. 29, 86| 132 
Willismebarzi Gay 50 250,000} 301.34 |*Jan.,’87/} 10 |Dec. 8,’86) 285 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Last S. 
2.3 fA | Divipenp S3a 
S83 | Casitas |Value or! Paip. NBs 
NAME OF COMPANY. SS | Capital | swock __ | sx8 
bs Paid up. Per$100, Nees 
g 8 Fan.t,| pn t Per Ct SBS 
1886, late, er C?, £4 
a . 
ao America, Toronto .........- 50 $500,000] ...... |*Dec., 86 3% 121 
Toronto...... 20 $00,000 | ...... (*July, "86 5 153 




















*Semi-annual, f Quarterly. {One percent each month, § On increased capital. 
voted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. ¢ ‘The Manufacturers and Build- 


ers pays two per cent quarterly. d Marine only in New York State. 


e Irregular, 


a De- 


7 Prices below include in some instances the price asked, and not necessarily an actual sale, 





Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 































































































Last Sa 
Ry F aA peeeame 8s ¥ 
3 8 Capitat Value of ECLARED, N 
NAME OF COMPANY. 5S | pa tock sya 
sy ‘aid up. Per $100, rgd 
a F ery | Date. | Per Ct. a> 
~N 
tna, Hartford... $100 | $4,000,000 | $180.06 |t Jan.,’87| 5 260 
American, ae 100 ,000 | 158.53 |*Jan., ’87 5 125 
American, Newark........ ....----- 5 mayo 240.81 |*Sept. 786 5 165 
American, Philadel <= esepsintae 100 400,000} 211.95 |* Oct.,’ 5 165 
American Central, St. Louis. 25 600,000} 130.93 |*jan., ‘e 4 Ito 
Anglo Nevada, San Franzisco..-.-.- 100 BACB BOO | cccocs | ccessocce Sai 103% 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence-...| 33%| 200,000] 108.15 |*Jan., '87 3 115 
Boatmans F, and M, Pittsburgh....| 5° 250,000] 114.66 | July, ’86 3 112 
California, San Francisco........... 100 600,000} 124.29 |tJan., "$7 3 125 
Citizens, Cincinnati......... wn 2 200,000 | 117.32 *Jan.,’87 4 150 
Citizens, Pittsburgh.........-...--. 5° 500,000] 101.13 |*Jan., ‘87 3 100 
Citizens, St. Louis............ --.| 100 200,000 | 189.60 |*Jan., '87 3 125 
Commercial, San Francisco.........| 100 200,000} 143.99 |¢ Feb.,’87 I 126% 
Concordia, Milwaukee.-.....--. .| 100 200,000 | 141.69 |*Aug.,’86 4 125 
Connecticut, Hartford.............. 100 1,000,000 | 130.37 *Jan., '87 4 118 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit.........| 30 300,000] 215.53 |*Jan., ‘87 5 166% 
RE, Di vocndemendiseoexenucs 100 200,000} 147.40 |*Oct.,’86 5 125% 
Equitable F. and M., Providence..-- 5° 300,000] 126.34 |*Jan., 87 4 106 
Factors and Traders, New Orleans..| 100 1,000,000 | 108.78 |* July, "86 4 86 
Fire Association, Philadelphia-..... 50 500,000} 276.56 |*Jjan., 787 20 624 
Fire Ins. Co. Sarg A! Philadelphia 100 400,000 | 136.96 |*Jan., '87 3 140 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 100 750,000 | 133.97 |t Jan., '87 3 140 
Firemens, Baltimore ......-..-.---- 18 378,000 | 132.93 |*Jan., '87 3 116% 
Firemens, Dayton....... --| 20 250,000 | 114.95 |*Jan., '87 4 140 
Firemens, Newark........ --| 9° 600,000 | 226.43 |*Jan., "87 3 210 
Franklio, Columbus....... -| 20 900,009 | 132.18 |*Jan., ’87 4 100 
Franklin, Philadelphia.... .| 100 400,000 | 428.09 |tjan., '87 5 400 
German, Pittsburgh............---- 50 200,000 | 132.05 |* Jan., "87 6 196 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia. .... 100 300,000 | 282.17 |f 87 6 355 
pa Oe” eee 100 1,250,000 | 215.48 |* — 87 10 295 
Ins. Co, of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 148.51 + 187 7% | 295 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000 | 200,17 |*Jan.. ‘87 5 270 
omer City, Jersey City........... 50 200,000 | 126.07 |* Jan., '87 3% | 13: 
uisville Underorioens, Louisville.| .. 300,000] 158.91 |*Jan.. 86 ie 
Mauuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,000 | 130.40 |*July, 86 4 129 
Marine, St. Louis 100 200,000} 114.45 |*Dec.,'86 4 103 
Mechanics, Philadelphia. 25 250,000} 141.04 |*Jan., ’87 4 172 
Mechanics and Traders, Ico 375,000 | 139.24 ofen "87 5 112 
Mercantile Cleveland...........-.- 100 200,000 | 149.09 |*Jan., '87 5 120 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000 | 142.46 |*Nov.,’86| 4 130 
cman 50 200,000} 138.02 |*Jan.,'87 4 1c6 
Meriden, Meriden ae 200,000} 132.33 |*Jan., ’87 4 114 
The Merchants, Newark 25 400,000] 189.42 |*san., 87 5 150 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit...-..- 5° 200,000 | 126, Jan., 87 4 108 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee.-.| 10 200,000} 455.82 |*Jan., '87 5 nee 
National, Hartford.......-.....---- 100 1,000,000 | 147.36 a" "e7| 5 140 
Neptune F. and M., Boston... 100 300,000 | 131.19 *86 4 95 
(eee 5 250,000 | 222.02 | Jan.,’87 | 10 145 
New Hampshire, Manchester-..... 100 500,000} 143.82 |*Jan., 87 4 140 
North American, Boston..........- 100 200,000} 130.56 |*Oct., '86 3 100 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee]! 100 600,000 | 149.37 |*Jan. 1°87 5 150 
CE, TIRE ceccascs  conncone 100 000,000] 113.09 | Jaa.,'87 3 g2 
Packers and Provision Dealers, Chic.] ... 250,000 | ...0.. | enccceeee fs ine 
Pennsylvania, Phila............-..-. 100 420,000! 364.29 |*Sept.,’86 | 12% | 235 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.........- 50 200,000 | 102.45 * July, 84 Ss 112 
Peoples, Pittsburgh........-..---.- 50 200,000] 113.84 |*Jan., '87 3 120 
DO eae 100 2,000,000! 146.09 |t Jan., 87 3% | 205 
Prescott, Boston. ....-.-.---0-2---- 100 200,000 120.56 |* Oct., ’86 3 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence 50 400,000 | 116,02 De , 87 4 110 
Reading, Reading..............-.- 10 250,000 | 137.18 _— » 187 4 145 
Reliance, Philadelphia............- 50 300,000 | 193.17 ec., "86 4 156 
Security, New Haven............-- 50 200,000 | 134.43 |*Jan., ’87 4 eee 
Springfeld F. and M.. somnane 100 1,000,000} 143.05 |*Jun.,’87 5 165 
Spring Garden, Philadelph Sea 5° | 400,000 | 197.08 ofan: ’ ‘87 8 2704 
St. Paul F, and M., St, Paul........ 100 500,000 | 158.38 |*Jan., 87 5 135 
Sun, San Francisco.........--.---- 100 . 300,000 | 116.77 |e Jan.,’87 2% | 100 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans... 100 498,972 | 151.19 |t Oct. 1786 2% 125 
Teutonia, New Orleans... 100 250,003} 137.00 |*Jan., "87 5 123 
Traders, Chicago.....- 100 500,000] 187. 55 t Jan., "87 2% | 152% 
Union, Philadelphia. é. 5 375,000 *Jan.,'87 2 122% 
Union, San Francisco-....---.--.-. 100 750,000 aoe tjan,, 27 3 116 
United Firemens, ‘wcisietle, 10 300,000 | 120,62 Is eC. 3 150 
Washington F, and M., Boston..... loo 1,000,000 | 128,02 |*Oct., ‘86 3 100 
Western, Pittsburgh........-...--. 50 seve | 136.92 |*Nov.,’86 4 127 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Per Amount 
Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY, Value of Up Per e Latzst Price. 
Stock. ‘Shave 
£ £ £ a a. 
ree 10 I oo 12 6 
Commercial Union................. 50 5 18 5 oe 
Fire Insurance A iation 10 I a 12 6 
a eee foencnmenant -| 190 50 70 o - 
Imperial Fire....... 100 25 164 ba o~ 
Lancashire...... 20 2 6 2 6 
Lion Fire...... to 2 I an on 
Liverpool and London and Globe 2 2 32 5 ~~ 
London Assurance 25 12% 52 Be: “> 
25 2% 8 6 3 
65 16% 37 12 6 
100 5 54 -- oo 
100 12 80 oo 4 
o-- eo 238 oo _ 
10 1 3 Ir 3 
20 3 37 7 6 
Scott Union and National.....-.- 20 1 2 18 3 
ire Office........----------<-- oe oo 445 Nie pa: 
Uaited Fire Re 20 8 1z a di 














